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Day of Action 


by Pam Fleming 

There 1 was out in front of the 
Shelbourne liquor store, walking 
up to strangers and talking to 
those who would stop about 
education cutbacks. 

I joined forces with the 
Womens' Studies group on the 
March 23rd Education Cutbacks 
Day of Action, Like other 
students, and some professors. 


we were out distributing leaflets 
and getting signatures on the 
anti-cutback postcards address- 
ed to Qill Bennett, 

On the whole, people were 
supportive and informed on the 


issues. Those opposed were 
either hostile or apathetic. One 
man proudly claimed that he was 
helping to create those cutbacks. 
There were a lot of students at 
the mall, either spending their 
meager pennies, or wishing they 
had some to spend. Most were 
sympathetic. One group of 
athletic young men sneered at 
the whole thing. Their nearby 
sportscar suggested that they 


were not worried paying their 
own way through university. 

The retired folks were of two 
minds; strongly for us or strong- 
ly against us. One old man ask- 
ed me to come to his car so his 


disabled wife could sign. Another 
barked, ''Cutbacks! It's about 
bloody time!" 

The general pamphlet had lit- 
tle information on women so we 
folded a women and education 
leaflet inside each one. One 
young man commented, 
"Women-yes. Women and 
education-no." 

Asking people directly, "Have 
you heard about the cutbacks in 
higher education?" seemed to be 
the most effective way of ap- 
proaching people. No one liked to 
admit ignorance. It was not a 
matter of winning people over. 
Most people had opinions about 
the issues, 

Some were leery about actual- 
ly signing a protest postcard ad- 
dressed to the Premier. Even 
when assured that masses of 
cards were being sent in, many 
signed uneasily. Some were 
fatalistic, "What's the use?" 

By the end of the day, we had 
a lot of signatures from students, 
retirees, trades peop I e , pr of e s - 
sionals, unemployeds, and 
housewives. Maybe they even 
read the leaflets when they got 
home. These are positive signs 
that people in the community are 
willing to take educational issues 
into their own hands, where 
these issues belong in the first 
place. 




Political Dance 

The Wallflower order is a five-woman dance / 
theatre collective from Berkley, California 
They visited Victoria in March 
They use a blend of dance, theatre, 
sign language and martial arts 
to get across its political message 


Feminist Politics: , _ 

Beyond Government and State 


by Nora Ready 
Dogma is dangerous. 
Totalitarianism can creep into 
any political movement, In- 
cluding feminism. 

So said Lisa Price, SFU political 
science graduate student. She 
was at UVic recently and spoke 
to a group of 30-40 students. 

"As feminists we often pre- 
sent a confused stance on what 


by Nora Ready 

Liberal Party leadership con- 
tender John Turner wants 
women who are mothers to 
stay home and take care of 
the kids. 

Victoria resident Patricia 
Whiteley met Turner on a 
plane from Ottawa to Victoria. 
Turner was on his way to 
Edmonton. 

Whiteley asked Turner 
what he thought about 
government policy on child 
care, particularly daycare for 
very young children 

"He said he thought 
mothers should be in the 
home caring for children," 
Whiteley said. 

"1 told him I thought this 
was a bit of an outdated at- 
titude considering the current 


is public and private." Price cited 
daycare and abortion as issues 
where there is an apparent con- 
tradiction. When it comes to their 
bodies, feminists don't want 
state Interference. But, they do 
want universal daycare and this 
implies some government 
responsibility. The rigid division 
between private and public 
doesn't work for feminists, she 


economic times," said White- 
ly. Turner didn't respond to 
this but his aide did. 

"The fellow with Turner 
asked me to send my views in 
to him. He gave me his name 
and address and asked me to 
write him," said Whiteley. 

Whiteley is a mother with 
grown children who is cur- 
rently working on her doc- 
torate in early child care. 

"I know it's difficult for a 
politician to be aware of all the 
issues, but we have to 
remember this is a person 
who wants to be Prime 
Minister," said Whiteley. 

Turner's aide Bob Foulkes is 
interested in women's at- 
titudes about government in- 
volvement in childcare. His 
address is, 33 College St., 4th 
Floor, Toronto, Ontario. 


said. 

Price defined notions of public 
and private using some of the 
ideas of political philosopher 
Hannah Arendt. In some political 
theories the public realm is all im- 
portant. In other theories the 
private realm is primary. There 
are also those who seek to col- 
lapse public and private into one, 
and still others that seek to 
politicize the private sphere. 

Price read out definitions of 
"politics" from first year political 
science texts. AM of them defin- 
ed politics as concerned with the 
pursuit of power and the ability 
to plan, coerce and exert power 
over others. 

"Often the concepts of 
cooperation and social good are 
left out of definitions of what 
politics means," said Price. 

Price thinks a feminist defini- 
tion of politics goes beyond no- 
tions of government and state. 
The key phrase of the second 
wave of feminism is "the per- 
sonal is political." 

"All that was considered 
private is brought into the public 
realm and undergoes a critique. 
There is a perception that there 
are political influences on private 
behaviour. Joe beats his wife not 
just because he's a bastard but 
because society tells him it's 
alright. Joe is still a bastard but 
there are some political explana- 
tions for it," said Price. 

Price, sees a danger in the total 
integration of the public and 
private spheres. With the loss of 


the private realm, there is also 
the loss of individualism. In 
declaring the personal as 
political, we risk exposing all 
aspects of private life to public 
scrutiny," said Price, "I don't 
want to defend my private habits 
to a feminist critique any more 
than to a state critique," 

Price feels this "totalitarian 
feminism" could be counter- 
balanced by a respect for the in- 
dividual, However the danger of 
stifling dogma must still be 
discussed, "if we are to combat 
it, we must speak of it," said 
Price, 

"When I enter the political 
realm I bring in all the elements 
that have conditioned me and 
that includes my womanness. I 
enter not as an abstract entity," 

Price emphasized the feminist 
notion of ideas and action as link- 
ed, "It's not enough to sit in 
University, 1 have a personal 
responsibility to act on what l 
learn." 

She sees political action as 
"self revelatory." "It's a way of 
transcending a mass society." 

Politics is "alienating" to many 
women, said Price. "When I look 
at standard definitions of politics 
I'm paralyzed. When confronted 
with concepts of force, violence, 
self-interest, I'm frozen," 

"Radical feminism differs from 
all other political theories in its 
recasting of what is public and 
private." Precisely because 
imany feminist issues were ones 
relegated to the private sphere 


points to the need to have them 
brought into the open, said Price, 

Feminists have learned that ef- 
fective political action does not 
require recourse to power politics 
according to Price. "Sometimes 
it seems feminists are in danger 
of losing this knowledge. 
Sometimes we seem to com- 
promise ourselves for short term 
goals. We promise ourselves that 
after the revolution we will again 
speak our true language." 

"The feminist vision is not 
complete, it is experimental. 
Sometimes we get glimmers. Our 
vision is not set, it grows. We 
learn from our practice. We have 
to recognize modes of action as 
exploratory and experimental." 

After the talk, some audience 
members brought up the issue of 
feminist dogma. Price feels that 
feminists can be guilty of dic- 
tatorial tactics. "We can reach a 
point where wearing lipstick is in- 
correct, sleeping with men is in- 
correct, etc. You end up with no 
place left to hide from the 
world," For politically active 
feminists, getting dogmatic can 
coincide with 'burn out' accor- 
ding to Price. "We fall into 
dogma because it's easy. It 
means you don't have to strug- 
gle everytime an issue comes up. 
It happens when we're tired." 

Price is currently working on 
her Masters and will be teaching 
a summer course at SFU, 
"Women and Peace: From 
Maternal Thought to Feminist 
Consciousness." 


Turner Outdated 
In Daycare Stance 
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Defining our Sexuality 



by Nancy Lewis 
& Leslie Hamilton 

What Is sexual liberation? 
"Confidence/' "Acceptance/' 
"A myth for the benefit of 
males/" "Choice/" "I know 
what ft is when I see it but 1 can't 
define it/' 

As feminists, we are interested 
in exploring what sexual libera- 
tion can mean for us. We ap- 
proached friends with our 
thoughts and questions; it seems 
clear that sexuality is more than 
the act of having sex. 

Germaine Greer, in her new 
book Sex and Destiny , says ' 'For 
alt the pseudo-sophistry of, 
twentieth-centurey sex theory it 
is still assumed that a man should 
I make love as if his principal in- 
tention was to people the 
wilderness/' This emphasis on 
sex as being primarily reproduc- 
tive rather than sensual is central 
to the issue of sexual liberation. 

The methods of birth control 
we use affect our sexuality. Dr. 
Angus McLarin, a UVic profesor 
who specializes in the history of 
sexuality and the birth control 
movement says, "The question 
in the birth control movement 
has been 'who will control the 


method?*" Women in our socie- 
ty generally take responsibility 
for birth control yet they are 
seldom involved in designing the 
commercially available methods. 
"Our society claims to be one 
based on consumer demand," 
says McLarin, "but the cycle 
works the other way around. In 
our culture people are told what 
they want/' 

What we are told we want is 
constant heterosexual inter- 
course, Greer quotes author 
Brian J. Ford who refers to con- 
ventional intravaginal intercourse 
as "squirting jam into a 
doughnut." Greer feels that 
given the dangers of nearly afl 
forms of birth control, women 
must "assess the cost benefits 
of being the doughnut... The 
vagina has been sanitized and in- 
oculated, made safe and accessi- 
ble at all times by the penance of 
contraception." 

Alternatives, like periodic 
abstinence, oral sex, and 
homosexuality are not encourag- 
ed by society. Natural forms of 
birth control, such as the Ovula- 
tion Method, that require both 
partners to take equal respon- 
sibility for their sexuality, are 


often viewed as inconvenient. 
The periods of abstinence re- 
quired are unacceptable to some, 
but as Greer says, "Bad sex is 
unlike bad food in that it is worse 
than no food at all/' 

"Orgasm is the key to 
liberation," an older woman stu- 
dent told us. "In order to be 
orgasmic you really have to learn 
how to love., .You'll feel 
beautiful/' 

If we're going to have sex, we 
want orgasms, Shere Hite, 
author of the Hite Report , found 
that only 30% of the women in 
her survey regularly achieved 
orgasm through intercourse. 
Many women require clitoral 
stimulation for orgasm and 
they're not getting it. In our 
society sexual assertiveness is 
considered unfeminine. For this 
reason women may find it dif- 
ficult to ask for what they need 
sexually. 

With the sexual revolution 
women went from sexually 
repressed to sexually available, 
but in many ways missed the 
liberation. Greer says "when all 
i$ done, the porno mags read, the 
video mags read, the video 
nasties and porno flicks watch- 


ed, the vibrators applied, the 
wives swapped, the strip tease 
over, the woman is still expected 
to play doughnut." We find we 
are still trapped in the rigid 
categories of "masculine" and 
"feminine." We must continue 
to question perceptions of 
sexuality. 


"Even if you don't have 
answers," McLarin says, "it's 
helpful to show that there's a 
problem; one is not crazy to be 
disturbed by various aspects of 
sexuality. There's a good deal of 
manipulation going on, and it's all 
the more pernicious when it's 
done in the name of freedom." 


Unarmed 
and Active 


by Susan Gage 

** You can't work for justice and equality for women 
or any other group of humans without working for a 
world free from war /' 

The speaker is Terry Padgham. Padgham has been involv- 
ed in the peace movement for the past 25 years. She was 
the first president of Edmontonians for a non-nuclear Future 
(ENNUF) t and an organizer and speaker at the first anti- 
Cruise rally in March, 1 982. In 1 981-82 she was a member 
of the executive of the National Action Committee on the 
Status of Women . She's now an active member of the 
Greater Victoria Disarmament Group and the Voice of 
Women. 

"Women have focussed the disarmament movement on 
an examination of the hierarchical organization that lies 
behind militarization. Women, who have traditionally suf- 
fered from a hierarchical system of repression, realize that 
the means are as important as the end; we can't achieve 
peace by using the same means as present oppressive struc- 
tures. And that awareness has been a liberating force for 
men involved in the movement, leading them beyond the 
mere fear of the weapons that threaten us to look at the 
whole system behind the weapons, the system that says 
'You do what I want or else!', the same system that has 
always been used to oppress women," said Pagham. 

I asked Terry if she could trace some of the historic roots 
of the involvement of women in peace. 

"Women have always been active in the struggle for 
peace. Many of the suffragettes — Janes Adams, Sylvia 
Pankhurst and Clara Meyer-Weichmann — were pacifists. 
Much more recently, the women of Greenham Common 
have been a major source of inspiration to the peace move- 
ment of the world. These unarmed women were able to 

penetrate the base and take over a guardhouse." 

And the camp at Cole Bay? 

"The Cole Bay Camp had another interesting link. Here 
a small group of women set up camp at a location near the 
testing site for the Cruise Missile in Canada, And they were 
camping on native land. The native people (another tradi- 
tionally oppressed group] had had a large tract of their land 
usurped by the Cruise testing range. The women at the Cole 
Bay camp were able to make a connection between the 
native people and the peace movement, expressing through 
their presence their solidarity with the aspirations of the In- 
dian people/' 

Have you noticed any really specific differences between 
the way men and women approach the possibility of nuclear 
destruction? 


"Well, a lot of men get hung up on the technology of war. 
One very frightening aspect of the war machine is the 
fascination on the part of the military with the hardware — 
a delight in the guns, the missiles, the warheads themselves. 
And a lot of men in the peace movement, though certainly 
not all, share this fascination. They like to describe ail the 
fearsome features, the huge numbers, etc,, of all these 
weapons, and that seems to be where it ends for them. 
Women, on the other hand, are generally not interested in 
details of military hardware. They realize that these are on- 
ly the symptoms of an underlying evil — the basic threat 
system on which so much of our society is founded. And 
women are generally much more apt, too, to look within 
themselves for the root cause of war, and to stress the 
necessity of rooting out the inner violence within each one 
of us." 

Do you think this has to do with the role of women as 
mothers? 

"Every mother, as 1 know from experience, has to deal 
with the problem of helping her children overcome the 
violent impulses rooted within them. It's not always easy 
to instill in our children personal values of reverence for 
human life and respect for all people. But certainly it's the 
only way we'll achieve a true peace/' 

Do men involved in peace work recognize the contribu- 
tion of women? 

"Let me quote you what one man has to say about 
women in the movement. He's Robert Alvarez of the En- 
vironmental Policy Institute, speaking in Nagasaki at the end 
of the 1 983 World Conference against A and H bombs. This 
is what he said: 

We must recognize the tremendous contributions of 
women. Women are the wellspring of creativity and moral 
strength in peace movements around the world. The 
ascendency of women is a major political and most impor- 
tantly a cultural transformation which we men must 
recognize and support if we are to achieve real political 
gains . It is the women who are leading the way through the 
insanity of the nuclear age and we must not resist this im- 
portant reality because of cultural prejudices . ' 

Terry Padgham will be one of three speakers at the Walk 
for Peace and Rally on April 28. Others will be Peter Pentz , 
author of a recent book. The Deterrent that isn't: Questions 
and Answers on Canada and the Nuclear Swindle , and Wes 
Maultsaid, priest. Central America expert, and B.C. direc- 
tor of CUSO. The Walk starts from Centennial Square at 
12:30 p.m., and proceeds to Macdonald Park (James Bay), 
where the rally program, will include drama and music and 
speakers. 



Quote of the week: 

"...ft is really the remains of my sex idealism which makes me 
tong for young women to define themselves differently, to regard 
themselves as hard to get. and their bodies as far too precious to 

bloat with stehods and bury gadgets in ,” - „ 

G ermatne Greer 

SuffBox: Srar and Destiny 


Nora Ready , Katy Chan, Judy Andrew, Leslie Hamilton, Nancy 
Lewis, Suzy Coulter , Maevc Lydon. Pam Fleming. Erin Multan, 
Sage Swats. Corinnc Mol , Ellen Sacnger, Susan Gage ; 

Linda St. -Louis 


Emily Bake Sale 
Thursday , April 5, 1984. 

HOP am. in the SUB foyer 

The Emily wishes to thank 
all who have contributed 
to the Emily this year. 




The Emily 
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Native Women &The Indian Act 


by lludy An 

On March 8, 1 984, John M> 
of Indian Affairs announced pn 
ments to section 12 (1) (b) of 
— the section that deter, 
womens' status through their 
change would mean there will 
gain of Indian status as a resu, 

Native peoples lives have be 
the Indian Act since it's ince, 

The status issue has made f, 
more visible to most Canadian 
it has a long and controversial history. 

Joy lllington, lawyer and UVic Ornbiidspersoi 
worked extensively with Indian groups. She £f|o 
the UVic Law Union on March 20 on the fopic ( /f| 

Women and the Indian Act/' 

"When I went to law school, I found out how dasy 
it was to learn case law and statutes without having 
any idea about how laws affect peoples lives. The tews 
imposed on Indian people, and specifically Or* the 
women show what a devastating eff edt laws can have 
personally/' ' , ,,r 

Before Europeans populated this edumry, many In- 
dian nations enjoyed matrilocal and maffilineaf sOcie^es. 
Upon marriage, the man went to live in the woman's 
home. Women had major input into depisiphs a|iout 
chiefs, and leaders at councils. Their partfe^patloriTh the 
village economy was valued and essential as they often 
controlled distribution of food and household 
organization. 

Women were healers, practicing midwifery and uadi™ 
tional medicine. They also had a majotrole in teaching 
their children. Rituals such as Potlatcbeg arid Sun^ii 
dances involved women and were important extensions 
of the political and religious functions they shared with 

men, ? wMmi 

The colonization of this country by Europeans chang- 
ed the structure of Indian society, "Europeans impos- 
ed laws on Indians that reflected European cultural 
values and the legal position of European women," said 
lllington. The European system was latriafchal. 

In 17-1 8th century Europe women were the proper' 
ty of their fathers or husbands. Married women couldn't 
own property themselves. The husband was Guardian 
of the children and could control any wages that his 



Vere-pteped jpp Indians, reservations 
Jjshed/' sSEfl lllington* ~ jj|| 

The first legal definition of who v^aS ah in die n came 
in 1 850. Under this Act persons were defined as men. 
In 1 86$7 We law clearly stated that Indian status was 
dependent o§ descent ,,pr r^arriagato an Indian man. 
This fpf ant thatm an Indian Woman married an non- 
Indian man, shd lost her status as an Indian, so did their 
children, and she couid not live on reserve lands. Any 
non-Indian woman gained Indian status if she married 
an Indian man, so did their children, "'This perpetuated 
the hotidn of women being identified through their 
husbands — a European value/' lllington said. 

By 1 868 Indian women had lost many of theirtradi- 
tional rights; they were barred from participating in band 
business because the Indian Act did not allow them to 
votf for for or to run for election as band councillors 
or chiefs, they could^not inherit directly from their 
hbsBands and they ciHildn'f marry non-Indian men 


land bar 


ahts. 


ecause i 


without loss of their statu 
band 'enfranchised' or vc 
wife and children automs 
In 1884, Indians were 1 
in traditional rituals like the Pc 
were subjected to up to 6 me 
"This was devastating to indr; 

' i 

lomic, religious ; 

Darticipants in these rituals, 1 
r undermined/ ■ 

Indian cbikteen wor& require^t^attendj 
be forced to attend residen-H 
tlM school against their parents wishes, "Children were 
apprehended ffom their yillages! sStae times thiswAft 
done without notification to the parents as to where 
their children were going orwhen they would be return 
ed- When the children were returned at the end of the 
school yea® they would noT know who had died* - 




|he hus- 
afii& the 
status as Well/' 

tew to participate 
undanee, and 
did, 

these tradi- 
gnificance, 
Wles were fur- 


ed over the year. They began to lose 
unity. This had extremely painful con- 
gton said. "Women lost their role as 
on the traditions and values of their 

ten Act was amended to allow women 
to vote in band elections, (It was not 
Indian men and women could vote in 
) Also in 1951, the 'doulbe mother 
d in the Act. The rule stated that a pet- 
er and father's mother were not bom 
js will lose their rights to be registered 
s at age 2 1 . 

Indiah^womeh have repeatedly challenged the Indian 
Act. Sandra Lovelace wrote to the United Nations and 
was successful in obtaining a Declaration from the UN 
that Canada; is breaching an International Covenant on 
Human Rights With section 1211) (b). The new Charter 
of Rights has put pressure on the government to amend 
the Indian Abt> Indian groups estimate that there are 
over 1 million Native People in Canada; at least 
300,000 status Indians and approximately 700,000 
non-status people. 'Indian rights for Indian Women' has 
been a powerful lobbying group started by non-status 
Native wdjpnen, to address the question of loss of 
status, [mm 

The issue now is whether the federal government will 
unilaterally am€jnd the Act in the face of Indian groups 
who are pegbttettng for the right to be self-governing 
and who want to determine their own membership 
definitions, Hie Assembly of First Nations has insisted 
thatthere will be a great need for larger land bases and 
more money is necessary to provide housing and social 
services lithe: proposals for restoration of status to 
those wq^rteh aind their children who lost, are follow- 
ed throi 
Munn 
section 
wish to ^ 

List' rath 
to come ti 


ms suggested the compromise of removing 
but placing all those people who may 
fbr their lost status back, on a 'General 
thah on a band list and then wait for bands 
J|h||r own decision about admitting them 
to their QWn nfembership. 

.^The Indian Act established one single definition 
across Canada for hundreds of bands and nations that 
had very different structures and traditions with 
deliberate disregard to the individual cultures. Is the 
federal government about to do this again?" asked 
lllington. 



BookReviewBookReviewBookReviewBookRevi< 


Timeless Writing 


by Pam Fleming 

This marvellous anthology 
pieces together Nin's earliest 
works, written during her 
twenties during the period 
between 1920-1931. Nin 
decided shortly before her 
death in 1977 to publish 
them, so that others could 
study the development of her 
work. She says in her preface, 
"Two elements appear 
here,. affirmed in later work: 
irony and the first hints of 
feminism," 

As a fan of Nin's later pro- 
se, I detect some clumsiness 
and naivety in These stories. 
Though immature, the style 
and content is inimitable: 
Nin's anarchic, surreal style is 
just beginning to flower here. 
For example, in "Gypsy Feel- 
ing", she describes a Spanish 
dancer "...sudden throwing 
forward of the breasts, an of- 
fering, feline gliding away, un- 
dulations, fluid spirals., aban- 
donment,/' To me "an offer- 
ing" suggests a subtle irony 
about women-always 
onstage, sacrificing ourselves. 

Nin did not write by the 
rules. Unconcerned with 
laborious theme and character 
development, she throws the 
reader into the heart of her 
work. Relying on innuendo 


and conversation, she draws 
us into fantasy, though semi- 
autobiographical-the world of 
Parisian cafes, parties, artists, 
dancers, lovers, and intellec- 
tuals. "She would be tossed 
up to some corner table of a 
cafe, tossed up like driftwood 
by that crowd which moved 
like the sea, by the heavings 
and fermentations of Parisian 
life." 

She writes about "the ultra- 
modern woman, the woman 
who is busy with her own vi- 
sions and her own work. Nin's 
ideas are bold and defiant in 
the context of the decadent 
1 920's. Recurring feminist 
themes, like the modern 
woman's dismay at traditional 
woman's lifestyle are Irltingly, 
rather than pedantically ex- 
pressed. One character, 
Marietta, is saddened by 
Lolita, the exotic Flamenco 
dancer, who dances to sup- 
port her family, and must go 
home to "cook and sew." 
Marietta realizes that for 
herself, "there were no more 
walls, no more boundaries.," 
She turns her back on the 
traditional life, and opts for 
poetry, art, and dance. 

Another strong theme is the 
male need to dominate 
women. In "Our Minds are 


Engaged", a suitor asks Anita 
to "be small, be creepy, warm 
and mindless that I may feel 
my own strength... She was 
tired of a man who could fear 
a woman's strength.. .She 
told him to go to the devil." 

At times, Nin's work 
borders on narcissism. She 
was a beautiful woman, and 
never lets the reader forget it. 
Yet, these reflections are so 
obviously drawn from the 
way others actually respond- 
ed to her beauty. Rather than 
being swept away on a wave 
of adulation, Nin maintains a 
stance of resistance to mere 
physical attraction, and seeks, 
but does not find, respect for 
her arttstic/intellectual visions. 

Nin was a full blown 
woman-articulate, talented, 
passionate. These early works 
are fascinating crib notes that 
led to her later prose master- 
pieces. Fledgling writers, in 
particular, will appreciate 
these glimpses into her literary 
beginnings. Though the 
stories possess a certain 
grace, it is gratifying to know 
that at one time, Nin's own 
writing was less than perfect. 

1 got the book at the Public 
Library, It is worth tracking 
down. 


Waste of Timelessness and 
Other Early Stories 

by Anais Nin, 
Magic Circle Press, 1977. 
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Thursday, April 5, 1 984* 


Women’s Health: 


Make it and Issue 





'H QNV 


by Maeve Lydon 

The theme was Women and 
Health* 

About three hundred people 
turned out for the March 1 1 
celebration of Victoria Interna- 
tional Women's Day held in the 
OAP hall. One local woman 
spoke about women's health 
issues in Canada* 

Susan Mojer is a full-time com- 
munity worker specializing in 
women's health concerns, and a 
UVic student. 

Mojer spoke of 'Regaining 
Control of Our Health,' outlining 
the history of women's relation- 
ship to health care. She em- 
phasized the connection bet- 
ween health care and society in 
general, "Health covers the men- 
tal, physical, and spiritual parts 
of ourselves; i see it as being in- 
extricably linked to the world we 
live in, said Mojer. "Our health is 
connected to the economic con- 
ditions of our life, the environ- 
ment and the social and political 
climate of the world*" She talk- 
ed about women's control over 
their own health. "On the in- 
dividual personal level, I don't 
think we've ever lost control of 
our health* We each set our own 
priorities* I think women, 
because of their concrete ex- 
periences of ovulation, 
menstruation, and for some, 
childbirth, have a knowledge of 
themselves that is ancient, 
beautiful, and is to be trusted. 

"Most women feel very com- 
fortable sharing this knowledge 
about themselves with other 
women and offering support," 
said Mojer, 

Mojer discussed women in a 
political and historical sphere tak~ 
ing information from For Her 
Own Good by Barbara Ehrenreich 
and Delrdre English* Mojer said, 
"Women were the first tradi- 
tional healers so to speak. Their 
work involved attending to bir- 
thing and childcare as well as at- 
tending to the rest of their com- 


munity. This was gradually 
challenged by the notion of 
medicine as a profession, A pro- 
fession is in part defined by its 
exclusiveness* The female lay 
healer operated within a network 
of information sharing and sup- 
port; the opposite of exclusivity* 
Women probably saw healing as 
being one more part of her role 
in her community. The male doc- 
tor, on the other hand left his 
community, studied at a special 
school and selected whom he 
would treat," 

"In Europe in the 1 5th and 
1 6th centuries this conflict bet- 
ween the female lay healers and 
the male medical profession 
resulted in female lay healers be- 
ing singled out for persecution 
and to be killed as witches. The 
witch hunts placed the female 
healer on the side of darkness 
evil and magic," Mojer conclud- 
ed, "This experience of history 


was the foundation for continu- 
ing relations between female 
healers and male physicians that 
takes us into the 1 9th and 20th 
centuries in North America," 
Mojer linked this medical 
history to modern day 
gynecology* "As time went on 
we as women took a back seat 
to the developments of science 
and we became the patients of 
the male doctors. In the last part 
of the 1 9th century we saw the 
rise of 'gynecology', the study of 
the female reproductive organs 
including the breasts* 
Gynecology was, and still is to a 
large extent, totally in he hands 
of men who were relying on their 
male experience to guide them." 
Mojer believes that female 'com- 
plaints' were trivialized and 
ridiculed-"it was only a few 
years ago that science decreed 
that women's menstual pain was 
indeed real and not in her head." 


Mojer continued, "With the 
formation of the women's move- 
ment in the 1960's women's 
health issues were high on the 
agenda." 

"This often resulted in the for- 
mation of community services 
for women, be they women's 
centres, rape assault centres, or 
transition houses. We wanted 
laws to be written and changed. 
We petitioned and demonstrated* 
We became political," said 
Mojer. 

Mojer stressed how the pro- 
motion of self care must involve 
questioning the economic, social, 
political and environmental 
systems, "Being what they are, 
women are underpaid, offered lit- 
tle financial security in terms of 
pensions, undervalued, 

discriminated against, harassed 
and as well can suffer from en- 
vironmental pollutants both in 
the home and outside the home. 
We are the ones who clean the 
ovens and sit in front of video 
display terminals." 

Mojer praised the continued ef- ‘ 
forts of Canadian women to in- 
crease health care services. 
"1973 saw the opening of the 


Vancouver Women's Health 
Collective— the mother of such 
services in this country. The col- 
lective has amassed a great deal 
of information, done extensive 
public education work and 
authored publications. They have 
been in the forefront in North 
America for the kind of work they 
do. Incidentally, their funding 
was cut by the province this 
summer." 

Mojer mentioned other health 
collectives in Calgary and Lon- 
don, Ontario and similar projects 
underway in Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. 

"Throughout the country there 
are sexual assault centres and 
houses for battered women. 
There are countless individual 
support groups." Mojer pointed 
out the spotty funding for 
women's health concerns and 
services-that is particularly true 
of provincial governments. 
"Health and Welfare Canada has 
a much better track record. 
That's something to remember 
for the next federal election. Ask 
candidates where they stand on 
women's health issues," Mojer 
stressed. "Offer suggestions. 
Make it an issue." 


women s History in 
British Columbia Conference 


April 27-28 
Camosun College 
Registration: $25 
$15 students & unemployed 
Barbara Latham 
Camosun College 
3100 Foul Bay Road 592-1281, 

Victoria, V8P 4X8 Local 337 


Calunder 


Saturday April 7 

Poetry Reading 

— featuring 8 local poets with open mike afterwards for 
anybody who wants to read their work* 

— time; 8:00 p.m. 

— place:' Fernwood Cafe, 1923 Fern wood 

Tuesday April 10 

“The Life and Times of Rosy the Riveter” 

— the real story of women in the industrial work force 
during WWII. 

— presented by the Women’s Centre, Solidarity Coalition 
and Pols Sd Course Union. 

— time: 7:15 and 9:15 p.m. 

— place: UVIC SUB Theatre 

— suggested donation: $2 employed 

Thursday April 12 

Workshop on Parliamentary Procedure 

— the regular meeting of The Victoria Women’s Network 
featuring Mrs. Maureen Butt* a local parliamentarian, who 
will explain correct procedures for running meetings. 

— time: 7:00 p.m, 

— place: 2736 Quadra St, (upstairs) 

Friday April 13 and Saturday April 14 

Shiatsu Nutrition Iridology and Herbs 

— teachers: Fiona Macleod and Maureen McNamara 


— cost: $35 (10% student discount) 

— phone: 598-2029 mornings or evenings to pre-register* 
before April 9 

— place: 2120 McLaren Ave. (South Oak Bay) 

Thursday April 19 

“The Night Over Santiago’’ 

— film about Chile 

— time: 7:30 p.m. 

— place: 1829 Fern 

Friday April 20 to April 22 

Meare’s Island Easter Festival 

— Symposium promoting awareness of endangered West 
Coast Rainforests, 

— workshops, music, children’s events, barbeque, etc* 

— featuring: Manila Goshen, an internationally famous 
environmentalist dancer from New York who will dance 
for the "Magic of Meares"; and Hilary Stewart* an an- 
thropologist and author* who will give a lecture entitled 
Cedar: Tree of Life to the Northwest Coast Indians. 

— presented by the people of Clayoquat Sound, 

Friday April 27 

National Book Festival 

— a reading by Joy Kogawa from her book “Obasan,” 

— time: 8:00 p.m. 

— place: Young Building auditorium, Camosun 
Lansdowne 


— 

Saturday April 28 

Peace Walk 

— rain or shine; a sign interpreter will be present* 

— starts at Centennial Square at 12:30 p.m. and finishes 
at Macdonald Park in James Bay with music and speakers. 

— info: call Greater Victoria Disarmament Group at 
384-2445 

Conference on Women's History in B.C. 

— to share research findings since 1980 and to announce 
research in progress. 

— place: Camosun College 

— info: call Barbara Latham at 592-1281* local 337 

National Book Festival 

— a reading by Anne Cameron from her book "Daughters 
of Copper woman." 

— time: 8:00 p.m* 

— place: Young Building auditorium, Camosun 
Lansdowne 

May 1 to 5 

National Book Festival 

— writers workshops at Greater Victoria Public Library, 
multi-purpose room. 

— info: call the library 

J 


